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the United States. Prof. John B. Clark of Columbia 
University, speaking for the Peace Society, referred to 
the late Edward Everett Hale, in his work for an Inter- 
national Court, as the great idealist who represented the 
best American aspirations towards international justice, 
friendship and peace, saying that the sentiments that 
he voiced, and the purposes for which he labored, were 
shared in very largely by the American people. 

Other interesting addresses were made by Mr. M. 
Zumoto, proprietor of the Japan Times, by Baron N. 
Kanda, a professor in the Imperial Peers College, and 
by Dr. George William Knox of Union Theological 
Seminary. 

A graceful and unexpected return of the society's en- 
tertainment was made when Baron Shibusawa invited 
several of its officers to attend a dinner which be gave 
at the Astor, on the evening before leaving the city, to 
representatives of all the organizations which had enter- 
tained his party. Mention was made by one of the 
American speakers on this occasion of the characteristic 
courtesy which the Commissioners had that day paid to 
the memory of Townsend Harris in sending several 
members of their party to Greenwood Cemetery to lay 
a wreath of flowers on his grave. Gen. Stewart L. 
Woodford declared that war between the United States 
and her foster child across the Pacific was unthinkable, 
and any action calculated to bring about such a result 
would be one of the blackest of crimes. 

During October the society sent copies of the address 
by Mr. Justice Brewer printed in last month's Advocate 
op Peace to the members of the Bar Associations of 
the greater city, including in all six or seven thousand 
lawyers. A special edition had been procured during 
the summer, with the consent of the author and of the 
New Jersey Bar Association, before whom it was deliv- 
ered. The article was accompanied by a letter from 
which we quote the following paragraphs : 

" Mr. Brewer believes that there is being put forth a 
' persistent effort to make of this a great military nation.' 
He also contrasts the after-effects of the Civil and the Span- 
ish Wars on the development of the military spirit and 
the attitude towards the national debt. These wars, he 
says, ' Compare about like a small pistol with a twelve- 
inch rifled gun, ' but have had results in the regards 
mentioned in reverse proportion to their magnitude. 

" The Peace Society is no more inclined than is Judge 
Brewer to attack the honor or integrity of military men, 
nor does it make any quixotic insistence upon an imme- 
diate disarmament that would leave the country defense- 
less. It does believe, however, that law and courts 
ought logically and at once to replace force as the 
medium of justice in the international realm, as they did 
long ago between individuals and among the States. By 
organization, by the dissemination of literature, and in 
every legitimate way, the Peace Society undertakes to 
further this, the Hague idea." 

We are preparing for greater activity than ever before 
in holding public meetings throughout the city. With 
the purpose of making this possible, several additional 
speakers have been recruited, and the society expects to 
be able to present to the public a list of over thirty men 
and women who stand ready, without pay, to respond to 
calls for addresses on the subjects in which the society is 
interested. A luncheon has been arranged at the Park 



Avenue Hotel for Thursday, November 4, to which this 
very important group is invited as the guests of the 
Committee on Speakers and Meetings. It is expected 
that Mr. Edwin D. Mead of Boston will be one of the 
speakers on the occasion. By means of this gathering 
it is hoped to unify somewhat the presentation of the 
subject which will be made before the different audiences 
of the city, as well as to show the gratitude of the soci- 
ety to these men for services. 

Invitations will be sent out early in the month to a 
luncheon at the Hotel Manhattan on November 20. 
President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford will 
be one of the speakers. 

1 * ♦ » ■ 

Correspondence. 

Letter from Colorado. 

Editor Advocate of Peace : We see on every hand 
a letting down from the former positions on the temper- 
ance question to the solid ground of argument that the 
leaders of the movement have ever maintained. 

Whenever the subject of war and increase of arma- 
ments is presented in its true light, it is easily seen to be 
one of the most appalling species of intemperance. The 
realization that it is such gives it a shape that accords 
with the present awakening to needed reforms. 

In this quickening of the consciences of the people on 
the temperance question, the peace workers have an 
opportunity that they have not had before. The people 
have been awakened during the last few years on the 
subject of excesses and extravagances of governments 
and those in power, and they more- quickly grasp the 
thought that the race of the leading nations for owning 
the largest and most expensive battleships is as distinct 
a wrong to the people of those governments as the forcing 
of saloons into a community against the will of the better 
class of citizens; that the practice of rifle shooting 
amongst school boys is dissipating the pupil's time and 
energy toward an unnecessary and unworthy end ; that 
bloody carnage between two nations, in which the best 
and strongest men of both are swept off the earth, no 
more decides who is right than the issuing of high license 
does away with the evils of the saloon. 

In Colorado there never has been a time when prin- 
cipals and teachers of our public schools seemed so will- 
ing as now to take hold of this subject in the observance 
of the 18th of May. In my personal observation I was 
surprised to find how responsive even the pupils of the 
seventh grade are to this subject. 

It is the spirit of goodwill, cooperation and love to 
neighbor that we must cultivate, and there is no way so 
sure as to get this world's peace question into our schools. 

The nearness of nations, as is the case to-day, does 
away with that far away sense of war that we Americans 
used to have. No part of the world can suffer but we 
feel it too, and this fact breeds a spirit in our schools of 
openness to receive lessons on the " newer ideals of 
peace " and the " new patriotism." 

I spent a part of last winter in Southeast New Mexico. 
The fertile valley of the Pecos River is being settled by 
a good class of people both from the north and the south. 
Although the communities are most intelligent and the 
people are alive to their civic interests, they had appar- 
ently scarcely heard the prominent arguments in favor 
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of international peace. But whenever the subject was 
presented to them they grasped it as something they were 
just ready for. 

The present is the best opportunity the peace societies 
have had for pushing the work of sending out literature, 
getting subscribers to The Advocate of Peace and 
sending their speakers into the newly settled regions to 
turn the hearts of the people from " Hobsonism " to the 
conditions of true brotherhood that are struggling for 
supremacy. Ruth H. Spray. 

Salida, Colorado. 

■ « ♦ » ■ ■ — 

New Books. 

Sir Randal Cremee. His Life and Work. By 
Howard Evans. London : T. Fisher Unwin. 1909. 
352 pages. 

The story of the life of Sir William Randal Cremer, 
the " White Knight of Peace," as he was appropriately 
called, is that of a man whose leadership among his own 
class, the workingmen, was recognized early, whose rise 
to political position was far slower than that of most 
great men, — Mr. Cremer did not sit in Parliament until 
he was fifty-seven years old, — but whose influence, once 
recognized, became a dominant factor in all political 
circles. His agitation for the improved condition of the 
British laboring man and his work for international arbi- 
tration were closely related from his earliest years, and 
ended only with the fraternal address of the British 
workingmen to the workingmen of Germany, which he 
Wrote just before his death, when relations between 
England and Germany were strained. 

Beginning in 1887, Mr. Cremer made several attempts 
to bring about a treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain. He had the endorsement of 
several hundred members of the British parliament, of 
President Cleveland, and of the leading members of the 
United States Congress, but, owing to constitutional diffi- 
culties with the Senate, it was impossible for a treaty 
between the two countries to be made. His efforts, how- 
ever, bore fruit in 1908, when Secretary Root negotiated 
a treaty between this country and Great Britain in a 
series of twenty-four arbitration treaties with important 
nations of the world. Mr. Cremer came to the United 
States not only in connection with his proposed treaty, 
but with the Interparliamentary Union, when it held its 
meeting in St. Louis in 1904. He also attended the 
Boston Peace Congress the same year. 

It was as the founder of the Interparliamentary Union 
that his fame as a constructive organizer for peace, as a 
man who could do things, became secure. This associa- 
tion, having its origin in an effort made by Mr. Cremer 
with Frederic Passy and others in France twenty years 
ago, now has a membership of about twenty-five hundred 
members. It was largely responsible for the calling of 
the first Hague Conference, a representative of Russia 
having attended its meeting at Budapest in 1896 and 
made a report on it to the Czar, who, in due time, issued 
his famous Rescript. The meeting of the Union at the 
Parliament House, Westminster, in 1906, when it was 
welcomed and addressed by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, the British Premier, was one of the proudest events 
of Mr. Cremer's life. 

Mr. Cremer's leading idea was the fraternity of the 



peoples, and this he worked out by the promotion of 
international visiting, particularly between France and 
England, as well as by the Interparliamentary Union. 
He had much to do with the present entente eordiale 
between France and Great Britain. He was always a 
consistent peace man, even to the point of self-sacrifice. 
He was opposed to the Crimean War. He helped to 
prevent England from becoming involved in the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1871 and the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877. He protested against the Boer War, though many 
of his friends stood with the government in supporting it. 
For his conspicuous services to the cause of peace 
Mr. Cremer was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1908, and 
knighted by King Edward during the premiership of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. His life and ways, 
upon which there is no space to enter here, are fully 
described by his devoted and discriminating biographer,- 
Mr. Howard Evans, who may be congratulated upon his 
successful portraiture of Mr. Cremer as a central figure 
of the peace movement. Mr. Evans's own part in the 
movement, as a member of the International Arbitration 
League, founded by Mr. Cremer in 1870, has been highly 
creditable, but of this he speaks with praiseworthy modesty. 

History of Peace. By H. L. Boyle. History of 
Peace Publishing Company, Lansing, Mich. 372 pages. 

This is not a connected history of the peace move- 
ment, but rather a collection of documents and a series 
of short historical articles bearing on the subject of 
peace. Among the topics included in the collection are 
the Monroe Doctrine, the Congress of Paris of 1856, the 
Hague Conferences and various peace congresses, ex- 
tracts from the writings of Dymond, the sermons of Dr. 
Reuen Thomas and Dr. Philip S. Moxom, and the tracts 
of Tolstoy and others. A partial list of arbitrations and 
arbitration treaties, together with portions of the Hague 
Conventions bearing on arbitration, topics for essays, 
questions for study and plans for the formation of peace 
societies, may be found in the appendix. The collection 
is valuable for its variety of information. The author, 
Mr. Boyle, is well-known for his scheme to form an in- 
surance company for the prevention of war among the 
nations, an enterprise which he has endeavored to bring 
to public attention for several years. 



Booklets and Pamphlets Received. 

The New Peace Movement. A series of ten addresses by Prof. 
William I. Hull, Ph.D., delivered in 1908-1909. Published in the Swarth- 
more College Bulletin for September, 1909. Able, fresh and up-to-date 
discussions of various phases of the cause of international peace and 
justice. 76 pages. Address the author, Swarthmore, Pa. 

. The Peace Society of the City of New York Year Book, 
1908-1909. Contains the report of the annual meeting, list of officers, list 
of members, account of the Root Dinner, the International Peace 
Festival, etc. 

Association fob International Conciliation, American Branch. 
Monthly Bulletins for September and October of publications dealing 
with international relations. 501 West One Hundred and Sixteenth Street, 
New York City. 



Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 

of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 

to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 



